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_ The. paper analyzes the failure bf the _ 

ecology/environffiehtal movement to develop into a sbciai movement and 
to^ generate a mass fbllbwihg. The movement has had difficulty not \ 
only in-brganizihg collective behavior but also in maintaining the 
necessary mbfientum to change into a full-fledged social movement. 
Qbvicus reasbns are 'that ecologists conflict with pressure groups^ 
tig business^ and capitalistic industries^ Also^ the made of thinking: 
in the Onited States is characterized by the frontier mentality.. . 
People dc not accept the fact, that enyirbiimental\aeterioratibn is 
irreversible: many point to the pbssibility of a technological 
breakthrbtigh and suggest that „great. Aierican know-how pulls us out of 
any_crisls.» In additibn^ socifty has institutionalized the idea of 
growth., Tb change this type of thinking requires strong leadership . 
and a cbmmittedir active f oilowership, Cne of the major problems is 
that^the ecology/enyirbnmental movement is prebeived as fragmented 
and unable to coalesce its own common interests. Pihaliy^ the media^ 
although net antagonistic ^ jdo nbt appear 'to support the mbvement 
because it is not perceived as leading tb a positive change of 
society. Its goals are perceived as unattainable or attainable only; 
with, a great deal bf sacrifice and participation in th^ movement is 
in the form ci leisure time^ disposable income activities. 
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This paper Would conmioniy be called a theorfetical descrti^ioni but may be 



and _rfelatidnships are raised t/ith few real answersj^'This, Jsap is address^, to . 
three readers: the leader of an ecology/erivironment drgahizaSibn, the stud^' -of 



social movements, and the individual .who might/be or" want to be both. The ^i2li&v 
must test the hypothesis with his/her own expe^ The sociologist must deter- 

mine whether the extrapolations of * thedry^^^^ xfie potential change agent 

must devise action research to test the/hyp(^^^^^ apply the results to the 

organization, to development^ and ^ hopefuny,\ ev^tual dissolution of the ecology/ 
envixroniheht movement. 

The question of 'this paper is': /"Hhy ha^^ 
the 7b 's and 80 '5^ not developed in^ |pciai i^s^ues and, not gfeherated a mass 
f fdlldwirig in cbmparisbn with/gth^ social concerns of the recent past:?" In • 
order to answer the question, writer will us^e the socidlbgical theory that 
deals with collect^^behavi^ arid social movements. There may be other Ways of 
expiairilrig the pheribmenoh^^ Che perspective used here appears well suited for 
dealing with the process^of soci change..' \^ 

Allow me to stat^tny biases (limitatidris) at the outset. The issues of ' 
ecQldgy/envirbhmeht only recently came to be my persbhal concern;* Nothing in 



my background in school, at home,: or 'Work experience predisposed ine td dealirig^ 
with the issues, /The "breakthrd", if you would call it thdt^ came ' during a year's 
work arid study in Israel and travel in Europe i The ability of the Israelis to 



conserve, positively utilize, and m^ce a basically harsh, unhospitable erivirdrnnerit ^ 
actuaiiy pleaiiing contrasted sharply with the cities df Naples^ Marseilles^ Athens 
arid Le Havre/. 
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Lapers my inteFnsriip in the sbcial moveTniBrits of the io'l and my academic 
.and professional caireer. directed me toward' curing the ills of the urban area; 
Fdr-me^ the questions b% aesthetics^ bperiines's;, arid openness became touch 
stones (panaceas?) for the problems of I the mbdeth metrbpblis, especially in the 
area of education; After the ebbing of the **crisis'* forced by t^^ l'§73-74 oil 
embargo,* it became bbyibua that a mass movement or potlectiye Sonscience had not 

d^eioped around the ecology/environmenb, be it in the;.Tnetrdj)blitah areas oh \' 

■ X - -'. ' . - ' " .- ' -\ - '■ ' - - ■■ y ' ■ ' - ■ • ■■■ 

elsewhere.! Mmost ten years have passed-^since the first Earth Day, 22. April, 

• ■_ _ ■ _■ _ ' . '. ■ _ ■ .',.■■»■■.■ 

1970 We now impbrt three times the oil we did ten yeats ago. There have been 

I significant interruptions of electrical service in this cbuhtry. The natibnal 

p,arks are overcrowded. ^,At least one nuclear pbvjer plapt has been put out of 

commission. Many mbre species of life have been added to. the endangered list. * 

The newspapers are full of aSticles on energy, ecology, and . envirdnirieht^ yet we 

: do not appear to have progressed at all involving the prbblems. Why? As 

Pdgd said in\a different (?) cbhtext; '"We have met the eneny^ and they is us;" 

One bf thei. first questions this paper must raise is to ask whether thete 

really is an. issue, not necessarily a problem, but is the problem per ceivi^d by 

by either a significant pdrtibn br segment : bf the pbpulatibn or a sufficient :^ 

number bf bpihioh leaders/ those with access to the mass mpdi'a to create an issue 

from [the problem. It would appear at first blush that the quest idh is althbst^ 

ridiculous. No one biit' the most hard cote ahti-ehvirorimentalists "believe that 

the lack of natural resbiirces, cohtamihatioh arid; p and energy depletion 

is* not ^a fac^t^ or do 'they ? But the question: is not one of facts, but attitudes 

that lead to actiion.^ • . \ ^ 

We must make burselVes understand^ whil^ some bf us believe tf^ere is a 

problem,. and we can muster 3ata to support our belief, and while it should appear 

obvious that there is such a prdblem, it dbes not follow .that pebple will: follow 

thrti. and act lipbri it^ that is ^ mak^ it ah issuer - 



A ^bcial ihdvciheht ekists^^ ^^^^ group of individuals are engaged in ah 



brgahi zed-ef f or t -e Jthcr- to - c 
Social movements differ from the elementary forms of collective' Behavior felementai' 
form of aggregate behavior (such as a.mob)j in that t^hey are more tightly organized 
ahii have a life span that is considerably: longer. The primary difference between 
the social movement and the; institution ik the permanence of the institution 
compared to the temporary nature of the social movement i" . Social movement is an. 
brigoing collectiye effort with focused'goai's and articulated tactics to. promote 
/or resist social change. ^ ^ 

\ Collective behavadr" takes place j^hen formalized, traditional means o^ doing 
/things are no longer adequatiB, Gollective behavior is pharacterized by unstructured 
spontaneous, embtibnai, arid unpredictable patfzerh^ of behavidr. Individuals' who 



are invblved in collective behavidr respdhd to a particular/ stimuius which m£^ 
be either 'another ^person or a specific everiti , Goiiective behavior is .the actions 

■■• . . ■ ■ f . " : - . • ' ^ ■ ■ 

__• ! ^! : _ _ * • ^ ■ , " ■_ " ' ' . '_ . 

of temporary, unstructured groups of people who are focused on and reacting to the 
same event, rumor, person, group^ dr dustdm. ^ /- • 

Circular reaction is Blumer.'s term for a pHehbmenbn in which people react 
iirane^iately and directly to an action, thereby encouraging the original actors 
to continue their behavior. ■ 



(1) Bruce J. Cohen, Schaunv's Outline df Thedry and Problems of Introduction to 

SdcidldgV i fIcGraw-Hill (Schaum's Outline Series)^ New YorK, 1979, pg; 195, 
■ ,. , • ■ . ' ■ ■ 

(2) Bruce J. Cohen, p^. 153.' ' 

(3) Light, bonaid^ Jr. and Suzanne Heller / Sdcidldgy ^ 2rid Ed., Alfred Knopf ^ 

New York, 1979, pg. 540. ' ' 



'! ' OQe of the probicms ot analysis revolves the def ihitibris 

given-abbve-as-they-iiripact-s^ 
is -viewed as^ unorgaifitztad, spbhtaheouS j^ and irrajiipiial, ; Yet^ social • ' , 
iridyeinents are seen as highly organized, goal directed and patterned/ 
While bpth of these descriptidris^^a^ given their assumptions ^ : 

• the process- of cliahge from collective behavior to social mdveirient ^is - 

'■'''']' ■ ■ . ' ' y ■_ • - ' *■ 

.' not Adequately ainaiyzed in the literature. Collective behavior actually 

■ ' . * • : . ■ ■ . . ' - / / ' ^ . '-, '• - - ^ 

has two seginerits which sottietiitt eg^ blend into. each\other or turn into each 
^btheti^ • • ; ' , . * : , . 

Segment one, we would father, call, aggregate bBhavIdr . Typical ' 
mahifestatidris iriclud'e mCbs, riots, crazes:, and panics.. The second' 
segment is collective hehavibr i where there is at least a temporary, 
identification with a leader, goal, or prbcess as in rallies, protests, \ 
fashibhs, and extraordinary phenbmena. it might even be hypothesized, 
that in a mass -mediated society like ours there is even a" in-between 
segment in whicl^ the aggregate becbmes a^ public (read audience), before 
it can be trans fbrmed into a collective^ V . 

Once collective behayipr is viewed as a complex process in this 
manner it is easier. tb see some bf the difficulties sthat the ecoibgy/ 
ehvirdnment movement has in stimulating aggregate behavior, organizing 
collective behavior as Well as maintaining the momentum and importahce 
of the issue ^necessary to facilitate the change to a full-fledged 

♦ r . ■ . ■ ' 

social movement. . 

Pebple in the ecolggy/enviroriment movement and the . social scientists 

would agree that there must be an Object against which collective behavior 



is directed; They would , also corit^hd, i wbuld venture to interpolate i" that if ' ' 
•the, or iginai reason or the behayior is renioved^-( or in. Freud's case, displiced) ^ 
I then- ano ther J ^ject of conc ^jO^^ 

■ - - - • , — -- - ■} — ---- - • • - ^ - J _ _ . . , 

social movement IS to actively, survive. • : - ii.- : .• ' 

I^s true^that both collective ^behavior' and social md^^ 
"the solving of the problem," but' they dO sO in a form different and less effective 
than previously possessed,, i.e., ss palitical parties or cadres,' mutua^ benefit or 
social associations; hon=prof it organizations, or, as totally cO^optkd segment^ 
Of the major iristit^tton:i . . - ' . - ' . 

Soipe m^ ^Itt. tor the. death k^^ U 
perceived and JrrOjected: emphasis on legislative' lobbying, . but -the inability to 
either effect the desired cfiknges or maintain a high level of active inv5iyement- 
•will significantly reduce the pub lib' s knowledge and possible conversion to the 
ecology/environmeht moveiifent. Thus , even' if certain legislative/ changes are 
irtadei inuch can negate evdn the best lav/s. 

. I think that most of tthe tttajor theoreticians of collective behavior arid 
social moyeittents (LeBoh-^ Freud, Blumer and Smelser) would' agree (Freud might 
demur) that^horrendous objective social conditions (please note the woird social, 
an issue to which we will return) are necessary, but not^signif icant reasons /causes 
for the develbpmeht of collective behavior or social movements,. There must be / 
the • perception bf radical change, generally' in the form of marked deterioration 
to stimulate the interaction among individuals who perceive -themselves' as adversely 
affected. Such a perception of change could possibly lead to collective participa-' 
tidri and a concentrated effort aimed at organization to ameliorate the-e'ffects 

■ _ ■ ^ . > : "Yi* ■ . ^ 

of the condition or to change the situation. One cannot assume that c^jllective 
behavior is the inevitable result of \t he percept il5|;n. of av^^^^^^ issue; 
As early as 1970^ Richard Saltbnstall^ |r^, iBhen with Time:: 



'the tone by indicating that collective behavior is expensive, an uphill battle 

_ ; ^ (4); _ ; 

against large interest groups, and often frustrating. The -heed for gbvernmehtal' / 



action is clearly put forward, T)ut nowhere does the author indicate what can/ be 



. a brie when gbvernmerital action . is circumvented, , negated, or ignored^ Also, the 
wr±l:efr,s da hot tell us what to do y^hen contradicting actions-arid iriactibris at 
all governmental levels . increase the iriability tb get 'Jhings done^ Gbverhmehtal 
inability tb direct national action is a result o£ the contradictions perceived 
by the citizenry i White there do not appear to be any inherent negatives - how 

, can anyone be against the..en\^irdninerit? ^ the pressure groups; energy vs environ- 

, merits techriblbgy vs natural,- progress vs conservation have not helped governmental 
action to appear to b^ Xri Shyway reflective of a policy which would develop out 

. of a consistency ojf "iipirput,** ■ 

• ^ = ^^But it is riot s5^np3.y. *'riasty" pressure grbups, big business and the capitalistic 

./ ^ . . . ■ :' ■ ^ . ; ■ 

: industries^ the gcblbgy/enVironmental brgahizations and associatidns have spent 

J "_' _ ■ ■ - _ _ ' ■ ' ■ 

\ a great deal of time ^and energy talking to themselves • Terms like ecosystem, 

> ' -■ ■■ . _ '' ' ' \ .*■» - . ■« ' 

biotnass, iohos|)hfere, sinks, serai disturbance are simf)ly/ribt heard by the pop- 

- - _ . .'.'^ -.-^ ^-^ ' ,- . . ; ■ '_ ■ _ ^ 

; ulatibii iii general* To. add to that, the emphasis of much publicity has been 
to ^giye pfie pu&iic the is impdS^sible; 

"that rehabilitation of some sdrJt of a less thari optimum ecosystem is aliribst as 

unlikely arid that the best- that we cari'db is tb slbw tThe rate of consumption ■ 

of resources or their deterioration^ ' f he cut-off or tip point in many areas 

has not or may not have been established by scientific mearis everi^^^it^^ 

iftbdels uhtii^ quite bften^ it is tbb late. -The doomsday prbgnosticators have * 

already told us that it is too late, that the degradation of the entire biosphere/ l 

ecbldgy is irreYersible, that any conservatior} action merely delays the irievitable. 

The *'me** generation which includes all thbse bbrri since the hardest parts bf the 

depression exhibits very little concetn for future generations except In the area 

(4) * Richard Saltbns tall, Jr., Ybur-Erivirbnment arid What Ybu Can Db About It , 
New Yoric: Walker and Co,,' 1970. ' 



^ persbriai prb{>erty^ personal; space^ and the ihechahisTiis of dbtaihihg bdtHi* ' 

^ * The qualitjr of life is more often than hot defihcd iruterms of the quantity of 

* _^ • . . .: . . .... . • 

"7 possessions -in-ciear~e^Jonomic~tertns;~Tand 



I 



classical:; components of ecbhoiriic inputs are viewed as in significant abundance 
as to off set. any short ;term'shbrtage in any one. ' / 

Our . society is not ready t'o '^ccept that the deterioration (if they perceive- 
it at all and most dbn*t) is 'irreversible; they c^irtaihly are not ready to accept 
^ their personal or obllebtive responsibility; past, present ,^6r futures ,fd inake 
'the responsibility total and yet not atiow the society to solve the problem : 
by will ^arid , conviction' only is antithetical to the accepted mode of thinking. 
To digress^ it is ah iriteresting question as to where and when, this indde of 
thinicing developed. The radicals would have us bql^ieve that it is endemc to 
our capitalistic/consumer istic society. The more conservative who uhde^tahd 



the situation ppiht to' the last thirty years of relative affluence which has 
spurred unquenchaB.ie desires fueled by the advertisers and mass media, it is 
true that Frfedrick Jackson Turner's theory of th^ frontier mentality still exists, 
Many in pur spciety pbiht to as yet undiscovered resources ^ the possibility of' 

a tecfinoiogical bfeatcthroughi significant: changes in govehmental policy and 

' - \ ■■ . : '-^ - - 

~ that great American know-how that always pulls us out of any crises. 

It %s also triie enough that much of the current sittfatipri i^^hile with us 

for a long time has only been, exacerbated sinfce World War II. We '^nLUst rcnnetiiber ' 

* that the population of. the U.S . did hot reach 160 miii^ion until almost twenty '. 

yeaos into the 20 tfe Century ^ so that iri one quarter of our two hundred year - 

history, 4e have doubled the populationi it tdbk us 150 years tb reach.'; The' 

. . issue of poulation and its place in the. scheme of this^ is : important in ah8. of 

■ - . ■ . ' ■■ ■ • ^ . 

itself because it bears, bn the problem of wTiy there^s ho larg^ fotlo^^g- for 



the ecology /Mvirdtiniehtvinbveijic a Whole. 

Pbpulatibh is ah issue that thd wcsterri world has latched oil to with a - : 
j anus 'face;- Population control has be^h advanced as a panacea for pbllutioh 
6f all sorts at 'least since the days of; Malchus. ' it is allegedly a clearly 
quantifiable matteri Itz-is .also -hypothetically one of the f^w iridependent 
variables i But population is a contplex matter. . It has religious^, racial, liolltical 
and economic cdinpdhents ^ but more impbrtant for bur purposes here, it is an 
individual decisibh in our society i Governmental policy does not severely ^ 
punish the overpopulator-s if they have the ecortomic resources to suppidrt theni- 
selves. Fot those who don' t have these 'resources.^ the issue is hbt clear,* but 
certainly the few highly publicized attempts at population control anong welfare 
j'ectpients, indigents, and even certain criminals indicate our lack of societal, 
committment to population control. Pressure groups and interest grbups have 
f bught against even the March bf Dimes wherl itr started a pre-natal counseling 
prograiiii If a decision is made :to limit ttie.si^e of a family, it is an -individual 
decision based upon individual rationale, often defined in self ish .(not liecessar- 
ily bad) i terms . The decisibh is generally a relative one - { less rather than more) i 
Absolute steps are not taken by raost^ and even among those who, do, the next . V 
gefteration has already been produced. The population base continues to increase, 
-therefbre there^wbuld have to be.a substantial reductibri in hew births tb have 
any effect i' . ' ^ , ~ : . ' 

Population is also a cyclical phenomena. Decisions made about population ; 

even cbllectlvely often cahhbt have 'a significant effect bn bther'-phehbmeha - 

• ■ * . ■' " • ■ * _ 

0 until other changes . in the cycle have occurred, , thiis negating most long' term 

" influences Population 'is. also neither as irxdepeadent a variable as we might : 

have thought^ ridr is it as predictable as we f hdught . * Jdhri Calhdun's' :^*Sdcial. , 



t)ensity and Social Pathology'! has limited - 
■ j^o»g as h uinaris fegl . th^t they arQ^^ J^ ^t M a closed >yst^^^^ 

enclosed and. inayb^ yict tins of their sOcidbiolbgy, they do ^t ejcperience thetti^ ,' : 
selves as su^h. Their perceptions 'as. individuals set the blue print for ■ 
^ behavior by clustering their values, norms and beliefs in a manner that Vein-, 
forces their prefeSSed behavior. The wbrid population incSeise ratals still - 
177.. and w.ith stepped up iHigratibn of the post Vietnam War era,; population 
rate decline iii the developed woSld has had no effect drt reducihg demand for ■ 
. readurcesi" ' . ... ' '■ >' ■• - ' . ..' , 

• in fact, the demand for resources with an increase i;r relatiye affiuehce 

could be viewed -within a. Malthusian fSamewbrk. An arithmetic increase 'in popula- 

. t ion has p'rbduced, a. geometric increase in resource ; demahd'ag' «a result of life 
• style- changes;. A higher standard of Hvihg creates in. the individual the desire 
.to acquire -and consunie at'_a mUch higher rateV- The' geometric incf ease in qUas'i- 
(:hoices in consumer goods has produced an obsoles.cence that ,ikw 86e as more tKan 

■ - _ - _. ^ * _ - . . * . 

simply an inco^ehience of modern society. The fact that it may Be cheaper/to 
replace something than to.repai'c.;;it; is no longer viewe^?as a liability. Replace- , 
'^ability ±1 gyhbnbmbus with better, afid better means .'per sbnal grb\^^ , 

In a society where thi _idea of grov?th means diVelopmeht in the most' positffve^ 
sense; where anything; el&e is less than satisfactory or satisfying, .the idea of 
no. growth is not even p^irceived as. ah alternative^ / . 

Ouir sijcietj^ has ihstitdtior^y.zed the idea, bi growth, ; Beautiful'* 
is "only a temporary condition; a vxsfen of youth who have not yet toasted of ^the 
fruits of progress , Doing without* is ••■^^^^^^ -^^itiiout ; the criteria by which * 



we judge and the yardstick by whigh we tttea^ire is "having/' > ^ / ' < 

. ; Those involved in ecology/envirbninep^^:%^ are theiy,fttieritbrs o£ the 



f°??_?'_'^^ihounj "Population Density and ScJcifal Pitfedly." Scierltlfic 
American . 206(Feb., 1962), 139-148* ' ■ ' ' 
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. . Ubning of the S0;s^n^ tlib .60;s whici; il...,,^oldns.y^^^ 



^ : ,|breed, both- self-defined' and pot..ivea by the .pabiic. '^^...e; latter .saw "^ediat^ 

■ : change from injustice as prdpf of inan's basid goodness.^ Jut ^^^ 

. is sees, in rather narrow' t^s. To 'paraphrase flarcus Aareiius, we ^^iist for \ / 

, i v one another t^^^^^^^ at hand/ ' Either we accomodate orHear the 

. . burden of. conflict. But otrly people conflict. Man and natuir^ stand onlj^ |^ a 
/. _ , suferdiSate/Btibordinate rclatlony^i^ Man'., task, according; to' one -int J^^reta^, 
• tion of Gehesis/ is to subjugate ^t^^:"^^^^ Israel^^ • 

^ ^ :judea, and after the fall^of:Roi^e decried- the^ desolation of the' land, it was/, ' 
; poHtical-reficLous rktipnale that was '^sed tc»'explain fami^hesV f loods, plagUek,. 
and barrenness, not inan?s latk of conc& for proper conservation. ' If n,ah' ' ^ 

■ V would sin5.1y- return to the" proper service bf 66d,. tljen all wc^ld be right in the 

. ^ ^ this vignettr was sx^^^^^^^ would, be -quaint, , 

/ But it is, a significant resiSnai in our thi^iS^. To' chinge this type bf tHi tog 

[yi- ; • 

■ . , • . , No social movetttent will be -successfai without the presence o^ effective 
leaders. The movement ^s ' ideology' and plan- of action'must appeal; €b many ndft- 
, movement people who share the problem in question Srid who have to ,be convinced 

to^oin. These people must- be ^ the leadters ' public appeal to them 

win result in their supiJort, thus, increasing Be movemeht iembership arid 
^ ^ adding to its funds, in addition, effective leaders must maintain a sense .of. 

■ ; '■ ' ' cohesion within a movement, making ;jnembers' Constantly aware of their sha'fed • ' ^ ^ 

values and goals. J " ■ * 

• -in order- for a social movement to be' successful it -must; have the'suppbrt '. 
> -and loyalty bf its members.. Thil slippdrt is," gathered and maintained in iribst in- ^ 
, stances' thr.bugh. the' use; of prop^^ahda, speeches, .slogans, and idebloiiesi - The . " 

■ ' . '■ . ■ /' . ■ . ■ ^ ■ V ~ " ■■ ' . ■ .' . ' 




charismatic leader of a social Tnovetnent has the ability^ to rally ihassess of 

. ■ ' " * ■* ■. . > 

people in support of the goals -and objectives of the movemehti The cfiarisinatic 

leader may be a member of the group attempting to promote change or ipy be a 

member of a more privileged class. The major fuhctibh of the leader is to 

insi>ire enthusiasm among fdl lowers, arouse excitement, and encourage them to 

unite i ' ' . 

'•■ : ■ : ' ' ' ■ ■ . ■ > ■ 

* The role of the administrative leader is very different from the charis" 

matic leader's. The administrative leader must be concerned with very practical 
matters^ including the organization of the mpyeinent, the delegation of duties 
and responsibilities, recruitment, fundraising, and public relations. 

This is especially important because participants in social mbvemehts 
tend to be peripheral to the modal commuCityi Whether- they ar^ poorly integrated^ 
avant garde, or deviant is mostly a function of who is labeling, -but they are 
generally discontent personally and tend to view any change in which they might 
be a part as preferable to the status quo. 

The leadership as well as the so-called hard core participants must under- 

^ stand how they are perceived by the populatipn at ^ 1^^ On the one hand^ there 

is a significant segment that retain thd viiew of the ecblbgy/ehvirbnment organi- 
zations as ladi&B garden clubs, upper class dilettantism, animal protective 
^^eague^ j^jj bird watchers. Many' of the individuals promoted by the media are " ' 
entertainment personalities^ whbm miahy Americans feel use causes tb reinforce 
social status to gb along with economic status t with popularity i For 

many metnbers of our society who have not basked in the sunlight of affluence,, 
(lower classes and mihbrities) dbirig with less or without is . riot even a question.^ 
While they may b^ 'JLn the Ibhg run; the bf cbhservatibh,, etc*^ 

th^y__do not see **af fording it i*^ - 

From a different perspective, a significant segmeri^^^^^^ the. pbpulatibri ^ 
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see only, the youth, the protests^ . ihterferehce with Economic progress j sabbbagei ■ 
and a §et of iriilitarit assbciatibns with more than a tinge of the Socialist/-. 
Cdinmuhist: aur.a about them. Utopian Tnovetnents have the disadvantage of being 
associated with socialist or cbinmunist tendencies or ideologies. As sUch^ 
ideas that appear to be Utopian in nature or have Utopian ideals ar^ mihimally 
viewed as exclusive and exclusipnaty or in an extreme propagandized form, 
anti-capitalistic and therefore anti-Aiiierican. One of the major probiems 
confronting^ the movement is perceix^ed:^ froin the frag- ' * W 

mentations The groups and organizatidhs are seen as narrow,' parochial ^ and 
mutuall^antagdrtistic (in both senses). The ecology/invironment brganizatidns 
are seen as proliferating, soliciting funds, and preaching antiagedddri arid 
apocalypse for htmtped back whales, sea turtles, salamariders, or whatever^ They 
are perceived as having tunnel visiori iri riot beirig able to coalesce their own 
commdn interests. • . ' 

We have consciously not defined ecology or envirdnment . We also have not 
enumerated or named the organizatidns that could be cbrisidered part of the 
movement. It i^ riot simply a matter of semanticsi Bcdiogy.is a scientific 

are of &tudyi, It is not a thing or even a process. Ecd-system dr pcd-statics 

•_ ___V__ .. : ■ _ > } 

are more proper terms. Environment is one (external) eleiherit in ari' eco-systeSi 

What the relationships are between the drgariisms and their environments ii the 

field of ecology. As stated earlier i 'ho one could be against the envirdrtirient , 

but that is a matter of individual definition. The persdn who empties a car 

ashtray in a parking lot is defiriirig his erivirorimerit arid therefore his 

ecology differently perhaps than the individual who does not smoke because 

smoking pollutes. It is hot simply dtff^^^ in definitions thdugh /but 

relative knowledge or lack theredf that impedes mariy pebple frbm identifying . 

with .dthers whd might be part of a cbllective. 



Social inoyeTnent^.^ in the final analysis, must involve people; not neces- 
sarily large^nu^^ (but that helps), but certainly riuinbers signifi- 
cant to make sj^ diff erence. It is^ necessary that thbse individuals be willing to 
, conanit thosieelves to the expenditure of a great deal of their energy, time, 
eiribtibhs^* and resources. Thi^ last may be the most important for our discussions ^ 
because commxtmeht^to a social movement may iti^ an the relinquishing of oppo'rtuhi- 
ties to add^o resources by employineht in a more renumeritive field or» through 
'afldijtibhal- t ime . to V engage ''in certain types of ' gainiui em^lbyment ' , ' *. 'v" 

Minimal tarigentiai participation' - leisure time association - is hbt what 

drives collective behavidr. Thus^ witHbut getting into the area oif psychoclynaniicsi 

it is necessary tb discuss motivatibni ^ ^ 

Talcbtt- Parsons states the issue:- ■ [[ ^ ^ 

The obvers'e o£ the functional prerequisite! bf m^ . ' 

tninimum prbpbrtibri bf the, needs -bf the individual actors 

is the heed tb secure adequate participation of a sufficient \. 

prbpbrtiori of these actors in the social systeiSj^ that is 

to Motivate them adequately to the performances which*may 

be necessary* if the social system in question is to persist 

j>r develope. (7) . ^ . ■ 

...the significance bf an actibh br class bf th^m is to 
be uhderstbod not directly, and primarily in terms of its - 
inbtivation but-of it^ actual or probable cdnsequences for 
the systeSi (8^) - ' 

Thus, power, privilege, and prestige muist be enhanced individu&lly , but within v 

the::J§^newbrk bf the cbllective. Individual pursuit bf these goals may be; 

counterprbductive to the maintenance of the social movement . if the behavior 

of the individual does npt receive the positive reinforcement oiE others or 



(5) Neil Smelser^ Theory of Collective Behavior ^ New York: Free Press of 
Glehcbe, 1963i, passim^ 

• •"'■•> " ■ ' * ' 

(7) Talcott Parsons , The Social System . Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 

1951., p. 29,. 

(8) Op. cit. . : ' 
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cannot be observed by those who would reinforce it, the behavior is not likely 
to persist. The persistance of mbtivatioh is a result of socialization. The 
first generation socializes the second not drily to have the particular attitudes 
» but socializes them that it is necessary to socialize the next generation that 
these attitudes are not only wbrthwhiffe having but are* necessary- for survival 
in the collective. 

Participation im a collective in this light has a functional prerequisite^ 
of a ;'*'Cdmirig-tbgethGr" j^r reinforcement ; , Where geograptiic or t9Sue . • 

dispersidn negates against this **coining- together, " developing of increased 
collective participation is difficult to achieve. Most of the social movements 
of the 60* s had at least the verbalization of the app^prtate attitudes for 
almost the requisite number of generations (one of the problems of that era was 

_ \^ '■ ....... . '.^ ■ . .. •_. •_ ■_ ■ ^* 

that the secbnd generation was still alive and -it had hot ihterhalized the 
altitudes, thu!$,^.the conflict). In the. case; of the ecbldgy/envirbnmerit movement, 
th^re is nonsuch traditibi^; in fact, one can fHH: exainpies- of the o^^bs^itiott 
to it which have been^sociaiized and internalized in thie frontier and economic, 
progress attitudes ment^tibd e^ewher in this pape?i ' ' / 

In other social mbveanents there have been certain stintaiatbrs to tnotiyation, 
among these are religion and music. 1 urn not here arguing that leaders or /members 
of the various groups are ant i-religibus , but . even the president ' s moral eauiva^ 
lent of war does hot have the pbsitive-^religibus sanction that many of tihe social/ 
movements of the ^60 *s had^ it is interesting to hot e, again,- not to -deniigrade 
the religious beliefs of the leadership, but historically from Thdreau to today 
the atmosphere of the ehvirdhmehtally mihded has beeh pantheistic dr theistic 
rather than within the institutidhalized religions* framewbrks br even within, 
a new ecumenicism. There has been no appeal to a higher authority -God' or the/ 



- • . • \ 

■ .. • .\ 

^ ■ ; ■ -,\ 

Bible- for support or ^bhf inhatibh of the actions or goals of the movement; 
and except for protests against something' nuclear , the rj,uniber of clergy visible 
in the movement are relat:b/ely few, . ; 

With regard to miisic^ aside from a hew _^^um, "No More -lilukes f ew^ of the 
pop singers are associated with the e.cology/environinent movement in their\^music. 

Even John Denver appears more of a pacifist than a prbpdneht of the issiies^that 

.• ■ _ ■ ' ^ , ' ' • : ■ . ■ ' . . ■ • V . r , • \ • ■ ■ 

iter • While certain performers are associate^ with particular caus^^, a 

. ■»•• 

jad^d. pubiic^^nd lack of : concientrated effort on the performers V part to pro-^ 

■ • ' ^ ' ' '.■■■*■'". .' ' . ' ■ ~ . ■ ' ■'■ . . ■ ■ ' f ■ ■ 

vide expressive leadership' has rdbl^^ed the- ecdldgy/enyirdninent iridveirient df a ^ 
valuable tool. , ^ . " 

- ; — -How much of the pajcticipatipn or lack thereof in the movement is a function 
of the mass media's presentation of the issues probably cannot be determined; . 
.While this paper ^s hot iriearit td; discuss cdmmuhicatidns thedry ndr 



it is instructive to review, some <jf the 'treatment bf current situatlba relative 
to ecology /environment in the iriedisu it should be noted at the outset that 
very iittie negative has been said reiative to the conduct of the ecalogy/en- 

■■ J . ■ ..-- r -■• ' - ■ ■■■■ ■ -. -■ .• ^ ■ .". 

vtrbnineht ihbvementi The only major exception centers arbiind the protest against 

' ■ ■ . ' • ■ ■- : ■ * 

the installation at Seabrook, N.H. by Clamsheii A^iiiance and /others i in most ; 
casea the media trea|:merit. has. been one of sympathy rather than^indignatibn 

(probably. in part because most .protests are unsuccessful) . . The secdnd pdint 

. • _ . , , <^ -[ ' ' ' ' ':; " ' 

that must be made concerns the confusibh. that is caused by cbmT^inihg energy ^ v 

ecdldgv, environment, profits, governmental ineptitude; foreign affairs, etc i 

. issues that -appear in media discussions . ' ' f ; 

' : The third point revolts around aldvertisements. Aside from a few federal 

aftd state conservation commercials, advertising by the private sector and; oil 



(9) 'tag eited in U.S. Action oh (Jdhtaminated Poultry'' ^ New York Times , S ep t . 23 > 
1979> p. 25. . 
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companies is slanted to convince people that they (the businesses) are 
doing the^best they can to alleviate any conditions or situations that 
might aggravate the chvirdnnieht * At the same time they attempt to 
impress upon the individual consumer his or her responsibility to ; 
cohsuitie -'carefully." While business, industry, utilities and goverttment 
also pollute, 'but we are constantly reminded that we and our 'autombbiles 
must bear the mgjor part of^ the burden of ^uilt for— the problem.. Added 

I . ••• _ . _ _ . ' J i ■ ^ . _ _ . . _ JL.' ' ■_ !_ ^_ ^ . '_ ^ 

to that is the "direct thf eat that we, the consumerV will have to pay for 
anything that' is done to correct the situation because, we not qnly ' 
created the problem, but we made it into an issue. . , > 

Fourth, there ii|^ no identifiable cias-s of culture issue; No 
particular group £s singled but as the special victim of discrimination i 
As a result,' many minorities, including JeV7s^ .^Blacks^ ^Atriericati Indian, 

.' ' • • ■ ■ . ' ■ " ' . ■ s ' ■ ■ 

»■ _. ' '_ __ 

^ and Chicahbi who might contribute to the movement do not identify v/itjh - 
the. ecc^lbgy/ehvirbhiheht mbvemen^ ^ : < 

Finally^ with regard tx>editbrialbr investigative ppsi 

by the media in publi^ issues, it does; nbt>appear that any of the major > 

• ■ . ■ ' ^ . ' ■ • ■ * ■ - . . - ,- ' ' ■■ ■ . - - 

fietwbfks or newspapers have established policies that would support. the 

' • ' ' . . ' • . . ■ ■ . . ' ' ' -' 

movement to any extent .\ Their editbrializing seems topical enough, but _ 

generally lacks depth and rarely shows any attempt fcb f dlldw up on any . 

Particular issue unless it is ''newsworthy 

' A ser^s of selected newspaper article headlines iiiustfates the 

media' s ''hanaiing" of. ecology/envirdnmentai issues. The ^rticl^s 

*The notable exceptibrfe are the Eskimos and Aleutians.. ,^ 




appeared the New Yprk tinics (NYT) i and the eievcland^ (ClUa^l^4ft 
Dealer (CPb). . • . ■ ■ ^- ■ 

September; 23, 1979 (NYT) ' \ 

* ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

* "157"f1t^a Hospital Stricken by Salmbriel la Pbi sbhi hg*' 
"Sewage Spill Wi'pes Out San Franci5C9 Ray. Fish" 
"tag ei ted in ij.S'. Action pn Con,^ami'nated Poul try"- 

p : "T^xas Pol i tics Feel Res idue of Oi 1 Spill" 

' ■ ■ ■■ ■ • : ■ . , \ ' . •• • ' - 'i 

r V ' " ' :September 25, 1979 (GPD) ; ■ . / ; 

„ . /"Tests can ! u expa 1 i n urna i um loss in Tenn." -..zi~: ' :~. 

"Ariti-hukp fbi'cbs plan to renew Vti protests" 

: t ^"Officials to test Dayld'-Besse evacuation plan" 

Even the business ^^riented Mai 1 -St reet- JouTna'l has trouS^ 

focusing ^ * • : 

October 30'/^1979 V ^, . . ' 

"Antinuclear^ Rai l ier' s Bid to Hal t Trading on Bjg 
. ^ Board Fizzles"; ' _ _ ^ ; , 

■ ■ ■ ' .. " . . ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ^ . ■ ' 

- December 19, .1979 . ^ ^ . : - i • - 

. ■ ^ ' . • .■ , ' _\ ' . : : ■ ■■ : ■:- ■ ' ■ ■. . , •, ■ 

: ■ / V'Maih Problem of the 198p«^/Wi l l Involve Energy, Many . 
.'^'Experts Think" ■« / " : . : 

' ' December^ 1^^1979 : < • ' • : : 

"As Wbbd FUef Gai ns for Heat ing l^bmes, So Does -nPoI I ut ion" 

':■ '\ Two. versions of the same article (?) illustrate the p rob 1 ems with 
media coverage of-the issues, They^^re . dopl i ca ted here: 




• Kroto the 




-(Ohio) Plaiii Dealer . October 29^.1979i 
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I^I^Jv daybreak, 1 am ihe 
of all the acres I can 



1 ¥. 



^ ^'Thpf e are some wto. can Jiye without wild 
' thinis, and some who cannoV'^ fbus te^ins Aldo 
t^poidi y^nd i^wUy Afama^ac/^ the - 
of^J^h^ etoiogy movement in • respect thereof, 
there is the Aldo Leopold MempiiaJ ficserve, 
VMjjlivir^^ acres for those who cannot live 
wJS^ut wim thii^s / 

I nrlp / . By DiDD Henderson 

{•^BARABOO. Wis. Vk?) — The pioneer 
wdgdn track is blacktopped now. The trees, the 
young people planted cast disdrientlng shadows 
on the sand. Bui in the clearing, the Shack looks 
ejfictly as it did 30 years ago. 

I • It looks as though you might sit on the 
\\ oaken bench beside the door in early morning, 
if and Aldo Leopold might come" out with a note-- 
J boojrand a pot of^offw^ and wait for the first 
,:j rofan to chirg,irom the crotch-of the elm tree, 

] aricf'Yhus you would know thai one-tenth of a 
i fbbt 6andle of light had com^ib the land 

If 
I 



•Pcrtiaps On a rnorning such as this, he 
wrote in his notebook, "At daybreak, I am the 
sole ownerof all the a^i^es'I can walk oyer. It is 
!;l tib(I'bDly boundaries thAl disappear, but also the'. 
'J thbiSght of being bounded/' j 

l^jjjs is where Uiose words were written.^In 
j/lhis spot. /There is a b^^^^ where two 

I sentences cast in bronze attest to it: ' 

if • - - ' _ ' ■- --- --■ -_■ 

1"~^'^*It is here that we seek — arid still find — 

(jUf meat from God." 

, , And it was here that Aldb fcebpold filled 
tfi^ journals that became the book thai was — " 
♦ and still is the^bible bf Ihl ecblogical 
.•movement. 

: "A Sand County Aimanac^ and Sketches 
' Here and Th^re" it ^yas called by an academic 

publisher, and at first, in 1949; it doubtless was 
^ read by acadjemics. v 
i L _But long^ since, there^ be scarcely any 

stripe of environmentalist who cannot took you 

in the eye arid quote the simple declaration with 

which it bperis: 

_ __':Thcre are some who can live without wild 
tfaiiigs, and some who cannot." ■ 

Lebpbld. came at last to cbmpilirig the 
aim^riaCi which also included the episodes that 
he *'taught me grad^^^^ and sometimes pain- 
^""y thiat the company is out of step," and con- 
led with the towering postulates of the Land 
Ici at tfie ciiniax of a 40-year caret^r .in 
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A native ;of Iowa and'a graduate of Yale, 
he began his work a^S federal forester in the 
Southwest, arid in -15 J^ars becaine chief opera- 
•^ tions officer for Arizdria arid New Mexico, He 
helped formulate the national forest policy, ari^ 
came to Wisconsin jp?^ associate director •of the 
Forest Prddijcts Laboratory at Madison. ' • 

Then for several years he was a consultant 
on wildlife 'populations, arid firiished ^*Game 
[ Management." a monu^ book that estab- 
: lished a new science and introduced the liomen- 
cjature of environmen^t manipulation Jnto the • 
lariguage. ^ _ :^ __ ■ 

Thferi. in 1933; the Uriiyersity of Wisconsin 
' created a cMir^Jn J^iWW^^ mariagemerit for', 

■ him.jind he moved into the academic world. 

'[ Twb'years laier,^bn .a snowy February day, 

' he loaded his wife, Estella, arid five teeri-aged.. 

■ childreij into the. family autbmbbye arid churned 
' northwes^t if rom Madjson on ^ a^^ 

to a windswept clea^ing^ whose only_building 
was AVhal eventually came to be known as the' 
^bst famous chicken §hed in North America". 

Nina Lec^^^ one of the fiv§ kids 

' who pushed the car through the drifts that day^ t 
.still reniembers whenlhe family stood- in the r 
.snowy clearirig of thSt farm Whose- worn sands 
seemingly could support grass and 

weeds, wbndering what their father saw iri the 
place. : - 

The childfen. she says,Jknew jyiat he was 
driveri by bbriviqtibns they could only va^juely 
underslarid ~ "riever mbre vaguely "than that 
day in the snow." 

That was the very heart of the idea, it ^ 
turned but. 

It has a^^ ribW, With a magnitude 

unimjiginable 30 years ago. 

The Aldo Leopold Memorial Reserve._now 
cncpmpasses 1,300 acres bound together by. 
landowners who have taken ^teps to see that 
their holdings are forever mariaged by a iiriit 

Financial help comes from the L.R. Head 
Fburidatiori. riamed after Reid Goleman's grand- 
father, a pioneer physiciari. and others. A Cole- 
nria^jj^iamily cabin has^ a hilj. 
side where the Leopold Jfejlowshij) scholars live 
in thc^ summer while they compile.studjes of the , 
reserve. _ • 
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_ * _ ■_ 

A-stnng of Wildlife ponds dots the b^^^^ of 
the marsh arid there arc resident popalatibris of 
various ducks, small, birds, and aninials and . a 

• SubstantiaJ herd of doer Arid; of course, the 
great migratory flights -of geese stop here in 
numbers, filiing the sky with the music Leopold 
cherished. . : : - 

• ^ -Mixed hardwdoils have joined the stalwart 
.oaErthat first took command of the banks arid 
ridges, and jome orthe most impressive work 
has come in a great burst after the first burn- 
ing following the removal of diseased trees that 

. had kept their slope in shade for 70 years. . 
•►""-^^rhe reserve is not open the public; Jt 

• was, after all. designed as a relic wiW com- 
munity preserving what had been lost elsewhere 

. beneath too many feet, too many wheels. 

'^^There are only a few footste^Hcre nd% 
I and no recreational wheels; no srid^obllcs. no 

• _' _ ■ - ■ 'I 
four-wheel drive vehicles, no motdrcycles Even 
the precise location of the reserve is kept 
vague, and maps are restricted, to keep off 
poaching and vandalism, siifce the area has 
grown too great to be patrolled. -~ - . .-^^^^^^ 

Arid liJcely it will grow even greater, and 
more quickly, now with the maturing df the 
environiTierital movement. - ' 

J^^ina Leopold Bradley, who with her fius- 
, tand, retired geloglst Charles Bradfey, live oil 
the resrve and . guide the scholarship, wdriders 
V sdmetlm^ about vsrlrat her father, would thirik 61 

• the €hang(Bs._ ■ 

^ ^ There Js, of cburs^^ la telLiAldo 

Leopold: died in April of 1948, helping fight a 
; brush fircf that got out of hand on nearby Plum- 
. mer's Matsh. That was five weeks after he had 
;i,wrltteri the introduction to th^lipanae, arid' • 
".while it was still iri manuscript. % 

. He never saw the restored marsh or the 
li ttle book th at fils^e marching on. 



/ ' » 
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m mw Y8gam^i/NDAy. October 
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pneer jfagjjtt track Is blacktopped the family autoiDobile and chumwl 

now, but in thcearly light the shack northwest on a sndwjr Febniary day 

lDOfeasltilid30yeaRaff)when Aido Jrom Madison on a dirainishingbaiL^ 

Jp5S. .iynim_tSM a winiwepMeanngwhose only build. 

MemdoorwitlLaiiQtebflokandcof- isg^-camelobehiowaasthefflostfa. 

.tewBte the joflnab that bisanie the njouschlckenshediiiNdrthAmerica. 
InbleottheeajlMicaliiidvement. ' ysRtsni»inBnfri,ft*« 

, I :"Ataaybreak7'heMe.perhapsoh ^.^S^ 

.such a raoraing, "t;mthe sole owner ,. "'^,?n ' ^'^^ ^ ^^t^^^t^ Nina 

otalltheacreslcanwalkover.Itisnot i^P^Mey^Mey that he was 

jonly -b^undaii^s . that disappear, but P^ve." by.-Convictions they .could only 

l«lsdthetJHwgitoIt«ingbounded." -Vaguey. understand - "never more 

Tfe journals sep! published in:lM9 : ^a^Jihanthatd^lntheOTow/i ' 

'as: "A jSand eonnQi Alnsanac, and . , ™8 «uld be more sal^ta^ 
Sketches Here aisd There." Tliere is ' ^'t^age., Jfc' J-^^P^ wote in the 

I isarjely siitnvirbmnentalist who can- ^-W* « ^^"^^ "con- 
I not quoie thebpening^ge: "There* p^iPv"^ P'^^^^ra Of material bless- 

amame who can live withWwil '"f , „>- ^ : i , 
; iings;aidsoiae»hocaiiiibt.'' , . ■ ^i^'"! ar ■ 

i Mr. Legild compiled the almanac? "%^¥''^ f"'^^'^'''»f'"iffi'd^:^^ 

i whichcdncludeiiii^th thtpQstuiatesof T"™^ '•'Sfiw anil better 

l ',theJandeic,'aitheendofa4l).pr 

I icareerinconarraiion. -^dax, what weare Losing 

I' • Jtanyratg,thiswashowitbegM, 

, . Changes In Career • with' 89 acres cf wora^ut sand and ' 

■ Anative^fMiandaYaleiradu. 'SSI!!;, K 
' ate, he worked as a Federal forester in J^'^r"' ^"?^^^^ 

sodateilitectort.fthe,ForestPioducts KhS2S¥'^^^^ 
taboraioiy at Madison. For several S S S'rSfe ^^^ 

PPPtfaloM_«!ndJinished''GameMan.JS 
. agement,"araono'Bentalbodk'thates. ""P"'^^^^^ 
tabllShed a new science and introduced , iw^^pesimif^ ^,.p 
'the nomenclature of environmental „ Wildlife ponds dot (he body of the' 
y:manip£at^nintothelanguage.v 'marsh where various duifei sni^ 
j .-ln J933,' the Onivesty of Wisconsin biI^ls M •aina!sanra'aStan5a •^ 
j wataacliairinwildlifemana^^ hefd of deer redfe Migratory flights^ ' 
); w^linittKl hf moved intoithe aw- ,ofg«5efiilthesl^wiihthesbuiidsMr • ' 

TVo years later, hs loada his wife^ 




; , theShijck, norihwestof Madison, Wis., whweMhli^^ 



jUas telgned ^ a^djom^^^ geologist, livB on the leserve and 
S)resergg w]iat hai been lost else, .guides the jchdiarship and wondfeR 
wherebeneath toomanyfeet, too many what her father would think of the 
.meets: There ate (Silp few footsteps ■•• change. - ■ ' • - ■ • ■ 

«WKjiofpwheel*ive.v^^^ ^ Ing fighfeaibrTish firelhat got out o1 
fS£ Plurararf Jaish. ■ 
tocatwnrf fte reserve is fept wgue, ■ ;:pMlve weeb after he wrote the 
and fflaps art .restncted, to jwvgit • •. Introduction to the almanac; while It 
pwf ng ^^M,.5ince t^ 
ai^sistoogrMttpbepatiolled; - .A-tei^^ 
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. eiie cannot eirsily point to a sinpe process or phenomehoh and 
label it. as ^the' reason that pJobl^tife ot:^^ have ^*.- 

not become an issue.' There are a cofiipl^Vof '^M ' . 



reason^, and v^hat'-*- ^ v^-:;^:!^r^- 



r is part of the topic _ . 

Reviewing, the frontier Senf^ity, the. capitalist ie/cbrisu \' ' 



the^'deuS igc machioa of technology and the perceived amo;rpho1is,nattif e^df ^' " T 
thie^prc^lenis Sr§ but^ few^'pf the rea^onfei^- . ' / K- '' \ i : '* . , 

^ The crux* of th^'issae .i^^ ecology /envifrdniri^^^^ 

' \\ V- _ "'_ ■ -v - • — ^ : 

is not ^ soctai moyefnent. It rrot-.|);^rp^^ -as l^^ding to a positive > . ' 
change-. in ^he f uiictidriingv make* up^; or sjtructuire^of society^ Jts 'go^s, ' 
;WjiiJ.e^fdr the most part admirable^ arfe either perceived as unat^ 
attainable Obniy- with great sacrifice to -the individual /and the coiraaonweall 
Thfe emphasis of-' the tnpvement bri'^drre^ti'rig the evils of this and past ^ 

_ _ ■■• _^ V ■ ■ ■ . •. .. .. . . ^ . ■ _ . > , . 

generations does hot ring true to those -who canjiot see the. li^e envisidned 
b^ th^ tnoveSendb's prdponents' as de^ira^^ tb' loin 

'and actively /support a,J|b(iii^l ihoveinerit , . the go^ls rqust b§ clearly " de- 



■ " . j_ " " » _ ' _ _ " - ^ " * ~ ' ■ ■ ' . _ ''^ ^ '. ' _ _ L _ ■ '_ 

fined; in personal, term^. This dbes not mean that .|he ^individual must 
derive: immediate gratification or even direct^ personal 4?ehef it , but he/ 
^ he must be^lafeie ta. s^e that by adding Hii^hei: Vdiceiy eheirgy/^mbhey ah^^ 

enthusiastrtj sditiething^df social cbns^quehce. will be^adcbmplishe within 

* ■ ■ " ' . ' ' ' ' ' " ■ ' " ' . 

a- reasonable 'period of time^ ^ / , ' , ; - / ' . , 

> ' if^ we ,^ere 'ta look at ;all 'of- tshevbrgan grdups^ and 

■ v".; ■ : ; ^ ; _■ ■ _ >' . . ■ ■ 

associatidnq Involved iri the ecdldgy/envirbriinerit mbvement,. we would ;^ 



have to ackhdwlddge that^ mdst if hot ail' have valid issues': with which 
to ;^eai. Occaslghally they are able tpVforin *cbalifci6ns attack 
particular probloms where 'their ^jjoals anci missions are CQittpleinehtary. 
^Coalitions, though, are shakey alliances and their ability to with- 
stahjl external pressure and. internal conflict xs general!^ low, /, 
The structuring of long teryi coalitions, even at the leadership level 
has rarely bcdurred. * 

«^ The continuation 'of specif icity of goals, local and objective^ 
may actually work against the development of a social '(mass) movement. 
While** a specific problem d irritant is hecbssary for the inTitlation of 
aggregate behavior ^ continued specificity cats to detract from the 
possibility of amalg;ajnatioh and coilectiv^ation of individuals who ' 
might be interfested in a more general issue. , < 

Participatibh in collective behavior for iribst pebple is a form of 
associating, that is, a leiSiure time/disposable income type of. activity. 
Protesters and picketers cannot or. will not be able to maintain total 
Wifehitment withbiit the sense of persbrial arid cbllective subcess. The^ 
leadership of ecolbgy/ehvirbhmeht orgariizatibhs must understand this 
6nd organize to maximize the potential for collectivization, even i£ 
it tneahs relinljuishing : btgariiz can ill a£ford 

tc/ continue attempting tb sblve ecblbgy/eriXfitbriiherit prbblems bri a 
letsUfeV time/disposabiei income basis, there is rtp. disposable time lef£^ 
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N.B.: a plethora df'^jnateriai is av^^ but very titCie of it is : ! 

theoretically' focused. . Exploratory , deiscriptive, even analytical in 
nature , it does ndt^prb^^ide mechanisms for criticism and therefore 
may riofc^coritribute to a^khbwledge base. Much work needs to be done 
crbss-cHeckihg iribdels and general propbsitibhs with thebretical hypb- 
theses ftbm the physical^ biological and social sciences. 

Newspaper and tfewsmagi^zines are purpbseiy excluded from this bibliography i 



